PRODUCED BY THE DUNLOP JOINT 
ACTION COMMITTEE, SPEKE 


NO GLO 


THIS DEFIANT MESSAGE from Dunlop workers at Speke, 
Liverpool, is being heard all over Merseyside and the length 

and breadth of the country — ‘Speke Stays Open’. Stan Pember- 
ton, President of the Transport and General Workers Union and 
leading member of the Speke Joint Action Committee, said: ‘‘As 
far as we are concerned the 90 day closure is null and void.”’ Fred 
Christopher, speaking for staff workers at the plant echoed this 
when he said that ASTMS, TASS and ACTS members are resolved — 
to fight for their jobs. 

Action Committee chairman, Kenny Lovell, has been stomping 
the country speaking at mass meetings in Dunlops plants. ‘““The 
response’”’, he said, ‘‘has been magnificent. Fort Dunlop and 
Inchinnan, also threatened with redundancies, have refused to ac 
accept any production transferred from Speke. They are with us 
all the wav.”’ 
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THIS DEFIANT MESSAGE from Dunlop workers at Speke, 
Liverpool, is being heard all over Merseyside and the length 

and breadth of the country — ‘Speke Stays Open’. Stan Pember- 
ton, President of the Transport and General Workers Union and 
leading member of the Speke Joint Action Committee, said: “As a 
far as we are concerned the 90 day closure is null and void.”” Fred a 
Christopher, speaking for staff workers at the plant echoed this 7 ; ‘Oh 
when he said that ASTMS, TASS and ACTS members are resolved > i 
to fight for their jobs. 

Action Committee chairman, Kenny Lovell, has been stomping 
the country speaking at mass meetings in Dunlops plants. ““The 
response’’, he said, ‘‘has been magnificent. Fort Dunlop and 
Inchinnan, also threatened with redundancies, have refused to ac 
accept any production transferred from Speke. They are with us bel 5 Was 
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Delegates from French and Italian Dunlop-Pirelli factories have ai PP 2 mie ETB 
also promised support. Links are being sought with Dunlops eats) | | eee 
workers in the USA. 


VICTORY IN THE AIR 


There is a quiet and determined mood of ‘We're going to win” 
in the rubber-fumed air of Speke. All sections of workers from 
middle management to process workers are as one in their resolve 
to fight. Messages of support and donations to the fighting fund 
have been pouring in from all over the country. Arthur Todd, 
speaking at the Dunlop Engineers Combine meeting in Wigan, 
told the delegates: ‘‘No-one is safe from the multi-nationals. The 
only way to combat them is by concerted joint action.” His 
speech was received with great enthusiasm. 


@ ALL DUNLOP WORKERS IN THE UK ARE WITH US 
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HEARTENING 


VICTORY IN THE AIR 


There is a quiet and determined mood of ‘‘We’re going to win” 
in the rubber-fumed air of Speke. All sections of workers from 
middle management to process workers are as one in their resolve 
to fight. Messages of support and donations to the fighting fund 
have been pouring in from all over the country. Arthur Todd, 

- speaking at the Dunlop Engineers Combine meeting in Wigan, 
told the delegates: ‘‘No-one is safe from the multi-nationals. The 
only way to combat them is by concerted joint action.”’ His 
speech was received with great enthusiasm. 


HEARTENING 


Especially heartening, says Charlie Parker, T&GWU convenor, 
is the growing militant mood on Merseyside. ‘’People are finally 
waking up to the murder that’s going on here. Merseysiders are 
saying that they have had enough of being dumped on the dole. 
And it’s not just the workers either — we've even had offers of 
help from directors of small companies. Things are really stirring 
up in this area. Unless the Government wakes up to its respon- 
sibilities there are going to be some big bangs in this neck of the 
woods.”’ 


NATIONAL SUPPORT 


Two weeks ago the National Officers of all the unions con- 
cerned met in London. Derek Warburton of the General & 
Municipal Workers Union and John Miller of the T&GWU have 
been planning a National Day of Action. Plans are well advanced 
to blockade the movement of materials in and out of all Dunlops 
factories and of all Dunlop products in and out ot the country. 
No-one doubts that with this concerted local and national 
campaign SPEKE WILL STAY OPEN. 


Support the 


Why we will win 


® ALL DUNLOP WORKERS IN THE UK ARE WITH US 


® ALL DUNLOP WORKERS IN FRANCE AND ITALY ARE 


WITH US 


@ IT’S BEEN DONE BEFORE — REMEMBER THE VICTORIES 
AT SHOTTON, MERIDEN, UPPER CLYDE SHIPYARDS? 


@ WE SAY — NO MORE MULTI-NATIONAL MEDIC!NE 


@®WE SAY — NO MORE DOLE ON MERSEYSIDE 
@ THE PEOPLE OF SPEKE ARE WITH US 


@ THE PEOPLE OF LIVERPOOL ARE WITH US 


@ THE PEOPLE OF MERSEYSIDE ARE WITH US 


Dunlop 


10th MARCH 
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Ken 


In the Spring of 1978 3,000 workers were made redundant from the Standards plant 
in Speke. Ken Routledge was one of those who lost his job. Here he and his wife Ann 
talk about what this has meant for them. 


| think we could have won, even with 

the situation as it was. The problem 
was the sudden about turn by the.unions. 
Coming so soon after the 17 week strike, 
without official backing, people had no 
stomach for maybe another 17 weeks 
without strike pay. 

| got £2,500. A lot of people got less 
than they thought they would. They'd 
forgotten about the strike — the 17 weeks 
was taken off your two years service so 
some people weren't legally entitled to 
anything, except that the firm came up 
with an offer for the short service men. 

Initially it was lovely. That’s a product 
of it, the T.V., we got a tumble dryer, 
some units. I’ve tiled the back kitchen. 
For a time it’s very nice. You're getting 
the dole and earnings related and 
your're possibly equal to what you'll 
ever have got in Standards, taking into 
account that the money there varied from 
week to week. 


DRINKING 
Then your tax runs out. Then your earnings 
related. after six months. And slowly the 


EX-STANDARDS WORKER SAYS 


Fight. Don’t take the money. That's 
what I'd say to the Dunlop workers. 


After the initial feeling of having a few 
bob in your pocket, it soon wears off, 


week, I'll show you certain fellows, | 
know, where | can find them, drinking it 
away. 

The effect of not working? It’s left me 
not Rnowing either what | want to do or 
what’s open to me. When | first went 
to the Job Centre they ask how much you ‘re 
prepared to work for, and | said | want 
£75—£80. Well, now I'm even considering 
that if a tiling job comes up — that’s what 
| did before Standards — I'll have to take 
it. The top line with that is £60. So slowly 
without realising it, your options close. 
There’s no hope of getting in a factory 
where the top line was the equivalent of 
Standards. 


HOLLAND 

| was offered a tiling job in Holland, for 
a few months. The money would have 
been very good, about £250 a month. 
But I’d have had to leave Anne and the 
kids and that wasn’t on. 


| met a fellow called Alec recently, 
he stood up at one of the mass meetings 
before the closure and said we should 
take the money because he couldn't 
see anv wasv of keeping the factory 


FIGHT FOR 
YOUR JOBS 


leaving you confused. Even if you don’t 
get official union backing, you 

should still fight. You may get it later by 
fighting. 


of months ago and he said to me he was 
thinking of moving away from Liverpool 
because there were no jobs. | reminded 
him that we’d lost 3,000jobs without 
a fight, and partly on his say so. 

You only had to look at the man to 
see he’d changed. He was sick. 

| know about 20 who've got jobs since 
the closure. There’s one young lad who 
opposed the closure, who's taken a poorly 
paid job as a school caretaker in despera- 
tion. If you go down the Job Centre it’s 
more like a joke centre. You find jobs 
up there — bingo callers £38 a week. 
| mean you'd want a top house thrown in 
for £38 a week. 
The traditional jobs — Fords and the buses — 
they’re closed to you. You can’t get in. 
| applied to Fords. Not suitable, they told 
me. Well, | only worked in car factories 
7% years, but I’m not suitable. The only 
sort of job which is always vacant is 
Courtaulds. But there you’re working 
continental (continuous) shifts and the 
money’s poor and it’s very tedious work. 
You can’t even get a form for the post 
now — the waiting list is that long. 

I’m utterly confused about where my 
future prospects lie. | even thought about 
training to be a social worker. | don’t 
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N’T TAKE THE MONEY [i 


Ann 


along the line, someone's got to say, that’s 
it, that’s the end of the closures. 7 


Here’s what Ann had to say: 


rf It’s made a big difference to our lives 
together. There just seems to be more 
of a strain on the marriage. We seem 

to argue more. | think Kenny loses his 
temper a lot more with the kids and with 
me. And | seem to be nagging a lot more. 
We don’t see as much of each other. Now 
| don’t know what time he’s coming home. 
He seems to be doing that many things: he 
goes training and he’s started this course, 
Second Chance to Learn. He would cope 
with everything better if he had a job. 
We've got a really stable relationship, but 

| think other couples could very easily have 
broken up because of this. | don’t think | 
we will, but it’s a definite strain. 


WASTE 


| don’t want him to go back to working 
nights. | think Kenny’s got something more 
than just working in a factory. And | 

think it’s a waste of a life if that’s what 
he’s going to end up with. In a way getting. 
out of Standards was a good thing for him. 
On nights, it’s the wife who has to cope 

with the kids and everything.. 
The nrosnects for Mercevcide doa cerara 
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Fight. Don’t take the money. That's 

what I'd say to the Dunlop workers. 
After the initial feeling of having a few 
bob in your pocket, it soon wears off, 


Ken 


In the Spring of 1978 3,000 workers were made redundant from the Standards plant 
in Speke. Ken Routledge was one of those who lost his job. Here he and his wife Ann 
talk about what this has meant for them. 


week, I'll show you certain fellows, | 
; : know, where | can find them, drinking it 
| think we could have won, even with away 


the situation as it was. The problem 
was the sudden about turn by the.unions. 
Coming so soon after the 17 week strike, 
without official backing, people had no 
stomach for maybe another 17 weeks 
without strike pay. 

| got £2,500. A lot of people got less 
than they thought they would. They‘d 
forgotten about the strike — the 17 weeks 
was taken off your two years service so 
some people weren't legally entitled to 
anything, except that the firm came up 
with an offer for the short service men. 

Initially it was lovely. That’s a product 
of it, the T.V., we got a tumble dryer, 
some units. I’ve tiled the back kitchen. 
For a time it’s very nice. You're getting 
the dole and earnings related and 
your're possibly equal to what you'll 
ever have got in Standards, taking into 
account that the money there varied from 
week to week. 


DRINKING 

_ Then your tax runs out. Then your earnings 
related, after six months. And slowly the 
lump sum goes. I’ve got well under half now — 
less than a year since we finished there. 
You look around you and say, where has it 
gone? If you go down town any day of the 


The effect of not working? It’s left me 
not Rnowing either what | want to do or 
what’s open to me. When | first went 
to the Job Centre they ask how much you're 
prepared to work for, and | said | want 
£75—£80. Well, now I’m even considering 
that if a tiling job comes up — that’s what 
| did before Standards — I'll have to take 
it. The top line with that is £60. So slowly 
without realising it, your options close. 
There’s no hope of getting in a factory 
where the top line was the equivalent of 
Standards. 


HOLLAND 

| was offered a tiling job in Holland, for 
a few months. The money would have 
been very good, about £250 a month. 
But I’d have had to leave Anne and the 
kids and that wasn’t on. 


| met a fellow called Alec recently, 
he stood up at one of the mass meetings 
before the closure and said we should 
take the money because he couldn’t 
see any wasy of keeping the factory 
open. 4e wanted the job, but he believed 
that if we opposed the closure we'd lose 
the money, other than the legal 
entitlement. Anyway, | met Alec a couple 


IN ANORAKS 


THE ‘COFFEESHOP’ looked closed — but it wasn’t. Just 
because it had steel shutters up around the windows didn’t 
mean to Say it was closed — the lady told us that. She also told 
us the way to the job centre. Most people know that in Garston. 


THREE WISE MEN 


A DAY AT 
GARSTON DOLE 


leaving you confused. Even if you don’t 
get official union backing, you 

should still fight. You may get it later by 
fighting. 


of months ago and he said to me he was 
thinking of moving away from Liverpool 
because there were no jobs. | reminde«i 
him that we'd lost 3,000jobs without 

a fight, and partly on his say so. 

You only had to look at the man to 
see he’d changed. He was sick. 

| know about 20 who've got jobs since 
the closure. There’s one young lad who 
opposed the closure, who's taken a poorly 
paid job as a school caretaker in despera- 
tion. If you go down the Job Centre it’s 
more like a joke centre. You find jobs 
up there — bingo callers £38 a week. 
| mean you'd want a top house thrown in 
for £38 a week. \ 

The traditional jobs — Fords and the buses — 
they’re closed to you. You can’t get in. 

| applied to Fords. Not suitable, they told 
me. Well, | only worked in car factories 
7% years, but I’m not suitable. The only 
sort of job which is always vacant is 
Courtaulds. But there you’re working 
continental (continuous) shifts and the 
money’s poor and it’s very tedious work. 
You can’t even get a form for the post 
now — the waiting list is that long. 

I'm utterly confused about where my 
future prospects lie. | even thought about 
training to be a social worker. | don’t 
want to but I’Il probably end up on 
the tiling. Tiling’s a disease to me. I'm 
not going to work for £40 a week. 

I've got a brother who works in 
Lucas and he could be out of work. And 
then you've got Dunlops. And somewhere 
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Ann 


along the line, someone's got to say, that’s 
it, that’s the end of the closures. 9 


Here’s what Ann had to say: 


It's made a big difference to our lives 

together. There just seems to be more 
of a strain on the marriage. We seem 
to argue more. | think Kenny loses his 
temper a lot more with the kids and with 
me. And | seem to be nagging a lot more. 
We don’t see as much of each other. Now 
| don’t know what time he’s coming home. 
He seems to be doing that many things: he 
goes training and he’s started this course, 
Second Chance to Learn. He would cope 
with everything better if he had a job. 
We've got a really stable relationship, but 
| think other couples could very easily have 
broken up because of this. | don’t think 
we will, but it’s a definite strain. 


WASTE 


| don’t want him to go back to working 
nights. | think Kenny’s got something more 
than just working in a factory. And | 
think it’s a waste of a life if that’s what 
he’s going to end up with. In a way getting. 
out of Standards was a good thing for him. 
On nights, it’s the wife who has to cope 
with the kids and everything.. 
The prospects for Merseyside do scare 
me | don’t just think of Kenny. | think of 
these kids. On the other hand, | 
wouldn’t consider leaving Merseyside. I’ve 
got too many family ties on both sides to 
move. 


| j 
You ve made an 
old lady 
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then you‘ve got Dunlops. And somewhere ~ 


THREE WISE MEN 


IN ANORAKS 


THE ‘COFFEESHOP’ looked closed — but it wasn’t. Just 

~ because it had steel shutters up around the windows didn’t 
mean to Say it was closed — the lady told us that. She also told 
us the way to the job centre. Most people know that in Garston. 


A couple of blokes wandered up 
from the cafe and gave the once- 
over to the new jobs that appeared 
in the window of the old dole. Big 
bold hand-written letters proclaim- 
ed a roofing assistant’s job at forty 
quid a week. MUST BE ABLE TO 
WORK HEIGHTS, the notice ran on 
on. 


A PALE GIRL 


The office opened and the people 
went in out of the cold. In no time 
there was a crowd sat in the far 
room for the reception. Back on 
the notice boards where the jobs 
had been set up on neat typewritten 
cards, a couple of young people 
mooched about. A pale girl elutch- 
ing a handkerchief; a lad with his 
mother. The office bright and 
warm. But nothing doing. 


LESS ON THE ESTATES 


We started to look around the 
boards. The skilled sections had the 
most. There were about ten fitters 
jobs and then only a couple that 
spanned the range of miller, turners, 
borers and grinders. As usual the 
best money was for faraway places 
with strange sounding names. The 
money was lower on the estates 
and it was pennies for jobs in the 
city. The going rate for sparks 
could be £20 different between 
working in Broughton and working 


in Liverpool. There were about a 
dozen jobs going for electricians so 
the cake wasn’t so big anyway. A 
notice at the bottom of the cards 
said: “Vacancies for drillers, fitters, 
sheet metal workers and turners in 
other parts of the country would 
attract a special government allow- 
ance.’’ You had to ask behind the 
desk for that one. 


THREE 


Three wise men in anoraks 
waltzed in for a browse. One of 
them pointed to the job in Saudi 
Arabia. £230 a week. The others 
looked at him 
“th’s for a plant manager”’ 

“Y’get yer arm cut off on the ale”’ 
“Robbers get stoned”’ 
“Be no good for dockers”’ 

They went out into the cold. 
Leaving the posh plants and the 
blended open plan furniture behind. 
You could see the assistants were 
only trying to help. But the boards 
had a story all of their own. 


CHERCHEZ LA CASH 


There wasn’t anybody looking 
at the clerks and typists section. 


But there seemed plenty of vacancies 


vacancies along with other bits and 
pieces of white collar work. The 


money never went beyond sixty an¢ 


and mostly it was around forty. 
And then there was part time work. 


A DAY AT 


GARSTON DOLE 


When we left there was a woman 
with a baby looking through. Her 
husband was over by the building 
trade board that read like a horror 
comic. A few jobs for joiners, one 
or two for pipefitters, a couple for 
bricklayers. Nothing doing for lab- 
ourers. Cherchez la cash and you’d 
have to travel. 


LEECE STREET 


And Leece St. was much the 
same. Tasteful decor — lots of 
people and even less hope. The 
woman in charge saw us taking 
notes and came over: “We get all 
sorts in here’’, she explained. “‘It 


would help if the management were 


informed. Maybe they could help”, 
she said. “‘Y-ou wouldn’t believe 
what some of them get up to.” 
She flicked her hair nervously. 
“Some only come in for a laugh.” 
Somehow the joke was lost as 
people gazed at the boards. 


BEER GOING UP 


Outside the wind was kicking up 
the papers along the street. And 
che buses were packed with people 
bound for Netherley and Belle 
Vale. It was two o’clock and the 
beer was going up next week,In the 
pub the boss was moaning about 
the strikers. There was nothing 
left to do but to sink a few before 
you sank yourself. ~ 
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You ve made an 


old lady 


very happy 


IF YOU believed all you read in the papers, heard on the radio 
and saw on the telly you’d think that workers never cared about 
kids, the elderly and the infirm. The workers at Speke Dunlops 
have very quietly and without publicity been giving the lie to 


that for many years. 
Until two years ago they used to 


spend up to £1,000 a year for a pen- 


sioners’ treat. They stopped that 
when they found that many of the 
pensioners were not really in need. 
Two years ago they started a fund 
by raising 2p per head per week. 
With the £600 per annum that gave 
them, the shop stewards collabor- 


ated with the City Council’s Social 
Services Department in helping out 
old people. 


LETTERS 


Shop steward, John Leathers, 
has shown us some of the letters he 
has received. 
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PROOF 


So what does all this prove? That 
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by fighting to keep the factory open 


you're doing the pensioners a good 
turn. Can't be bad, can it? 
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KNOW YOURENEMY Ea 


“Don't 
Dunlop 


Duy 
shares 


SAYS STOCKEROKER 


THE INTERNAtionally famous stockbroking firm of Simon and 
Coates recommended in July of last year that potential buyers 


should defer purchase. 


In analyst Michael Whitaker’s hard-hitting report on the state 
of the company it is said: ‘“The tyre industry seems to be suffer- 
ing from structural problems which are more serious than 


_ generally appreciated, and unfortunately it may prove unrealistic 


to look for a sustained improvement until the early 1980s.” He 
went on to say: “The non-tyre activities do not have the growth 
potential to fully offset the problems in tyres.”’ 


OVER INVESTMENT 


It seems the general problem with 
the tyre industry is rooted in several 
factors. Some five or so years agc 
the world demand for tyres was ex- 


_ pected to expand by 8% per year for 
_ ten years and the tyre companies 


built new factories in anticipation. 
By the time these new factories 


started production demand had 


slumped. The rise in the price of 
petrol and the squeeze on incomes 
led to drivers using their cars more 
economically and to delay replace- 
ment of worn-out tyres. According 
to Michael Whitaker “‘. inthe 
early 70s the industry used to claim 
that 10% of tyres replaced had been 
worn down to illegal limits, where- 
as it is claimed that the casings 


unions at Speke have been saying for 
years. 


DON’T BUY 


The Simon and Coates report 
is devastating in its comments on 
the state of Dunlop’s finances. It says 
that the Group has not been gener- 
ating enough funds to finance further 
investment. It ‘says that the Group 
has not even been spending enough 
to replace worn out plant. It says 
that the forecasted investment for 
the next few years will only be 
enough to catch up with past short- 
falls. In short, the investment plann- 
ed does not look to the future. 


MAKING IT WORSE: 


Most of the investment planned 
is in tyres. This means that other 


RMA Ni 

. FRASER 
TORIES 

AND THIEVING JOBS 


STANDARD-TRIUMPH 
NO. 1 PLANT 


T&GWU SHOP STEWARDS 
THIS IS ONE WE’LL WIN 


YOU CAN COUNT ON US 


DINGWALL-BLICK KIRKBY 


Transport and General Workers 
Union 
We say 


YOU HAVE OUR COMPLETE | | 
SUPPORT IN YOUR 
STRUGGLE 


FRIGO-SCANDIA Kirkby 


Transport and General Workers 
Union 


says 


| YOUR FIGHT IS OUR FIGHT 


YORKSHIRE IMPERIAL 
METALS, KIRKBY 


Transport and General Workers 
Union. 


WE SAY NO DOLE FOR 
DUNLOP WORKKERS 


FIGHT FOR THE RIGHT 
TO WORK 


HATCHET-MAN Sir Campbell Fraser has some interesting connections. In 
Who's Who he lists his recreations as including athletics, reading, gardening 
and walking. It makes him sound quite human — and so he is after his own 
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removed from customers’ cars reveal Dunlop divisions will be starved of 
that the percentage today is nearer capital and create future problems 
50%.” for them. 
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PRO-SOCIALIST 


SAYS STOCKERORER 


THE INTERNAtionally famous stockbroking firm of Simon and 
Coates recommended in July of last year that potential buyers 


should defer purchase. 


In analyst Michael Whitaker's hard-hitting report on the state 
of the company it is said: ‘The tyre industry seems to be suffer- 
ing from structural problems which are more serious than 
generally appreciated, and unfortunately it may prove unrealistic 
to look for a sustained improvement until the early 1980s.” He 
went on to say: ‘The non-tyre activities do not have the growth 
potential to fully offset the problems in tyres.” 


OVER INVESTMENT 


it seems the general problem with 
the tyre industry is rooted in several 
factors. Some five or so years agc 
the world demand for tyres was ex- 
pected to expand by 8% per year for 
ten years and the tyre companies 
built new factories in anticipation. 
By the time these new factories 
started production demand had 
slumped. The rise in the price of 
petrol and the squeeze on incomes 
led to drivers using their cars. more 
economically and to delay replace- 
ment of worn-out tyres. According 
to Michael Whitaker“. inthe 
early 70s the industry used to claim 
that 10% of tyres replaced had been 


_ worn down to illegal limits, where- 


as it is claimed that the casings 


removed from customers’ cars reveal 
that the percentage today is nearer 


i 


50%.” 


_ DUNCE DIRECTORS 


In their UK tyre operations no-one 
could accuse Dunlops of over invest- 
ment. The very reverse. Dunlop’s 
problem in the UK factories has 
been the /ack of investment. With 
their factories operating with 
clapped-out machinery, costs of pro- 
duction have been higher than in 
their French, German and Irish 
factories. So as the Simon and 
Coates report says — ““All Dunlop 
can do in the short term is to invest 
fairly heavily in factory modernis- 
ation and reorganisation.” 

This is exactly what the trade 


unions at Speke have been saying for 
years. 


DON’T BUY 


The Simon and Coates report 
is devastating in its comments on 
the state of Dunlop's finances. It says 
that the Group has not been gener- 
ating enough funds to finance further 
investment, It’says that the Group 
has not even been spending enough 
to replace worn out plant. It says 
that the forecasted investment for 
the next few years will only be 
enough to catch up with past short- 
falls. In short, the investment plann- 
ed does not look to the future. 


MAKING IT WORSE: 


Most of the investment planned 
is in tyres. This means that other 
Dunlop divisions will be starved of 
capital and create future problems 
for them. ; 


BUNGLING 


What this report says — in sugared 
words — is that the board of direct- 
ors has been incompetent and has 
botched and bungled for years. 
Michael Whitaker rounds off his 
report with these cheering words to’ 
stock-exchange wolves: “It may 
eventually prove right to buy shares 
on the grounds that they might 
recover. Nevertheless we believe 
that any eventual recovery is still 
some way off.” 

None of this would matter were 
it not for the fact that itis OUR 
lives they’re playina with. 


THE HVPNRISY 


HATCHET-MAN Sir Campbell Fraser has some interesting connections. In 
Who’s Who he lists his recreations as including athletics, reading, gardening 
and walking. It makes him sound quite human — and so he is after his own 
fashion. ; 


ANTI-SOCIALIST 


When our friendly Fraser isn’t 
Dunloping, walking the dog or 
pruning roses he pops into Morgan 
Crucible to do a spot of directing. 
There, he meets up with some pretty 
unsavoury characters. In 1977 the 
board of directors of that company 
gave £2,500 to the British United 


Industrialists — an anti-nationalisation 


propaganda organisation. They also 


ROGUES 


gave £1,630 to the Economic League 


-— notorious amongst other things 


for circulating employers with a 
blacklist of trade unionists. 


But he is also a ruthless business- 
man. That’s how he got to be where 
he is — you don’t get to the top of 
a multi-national on the basis of how 
nice you are to the wife and kids. 
You get there on the basis of your 
reputation for having a ferocious 
appetite for profit. 


DINGWALL-BLICK KIRKBY 


Transport and General Workers 
Union 
We say 


YOU HAVE OUR COMPLETE | 
SUPPORT IN YOUR 
STRUGGLE 


FRIGO-SCANDIA Kirkby 


Transport and General Workers 
Union 


says 


| YOUR FIGHT IS OUR FIGHT 


YORKSHIRE IMPERIAL 
METALS, KIRKBY 


Transport and General Workers 
Union. 


WE SAY NO DOLE FOR 
DUNLOP WORKERS 


FIGHT FOR THE RIGHT 
TO WORK 


PRO-SOCIALIST 


But when Fraser’s back wearing 
his Dunlop hat he’s quite willing to 
do deals with East European 
countries. At the same time as the 
Speke closure was being announced 
Dunlops were doing a deal with the 
Hungarian government . Fraser is 
quite ready to swallow his political 
principles is there’s a quick easy 
buck to be made. 

See p.6 for Dunlop’s East Euro- 
pean connection. 
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problem in the UK factories has 
been the /ack of investment. With 
their factories operating with 
clapped-out machinery, costs of pro- 
duction have been higher than in 
their French, German and Irish 
factories. So as the Simon and 
Coates report says — “All Dunlop 
can do in the short term is to invest 
fairly heavily in factory modernis- 
ation and reorganisation.” 

This is exactly what the trade 


THE HYPOCRISY 


botched and bungled for years. 
Michael Whitaker rounds off his 
report with these cheering words to’ 
stock-exchange wolves: “It may 
eventually prove right to buy shares 
on the grounds that they might 
recover. Nevertheless we believe 
that any eventual recovery is still 
some way off.” 

None of this would matter were 
itnot for the fact that it is OUR 
lives they’re playina with. 


OF SIR REAY 
GEDDES 


SELF-DELUDING hypocrisy 
comes as second nature to 
company chairmen. Listen for 
a moment to Sir Gallahad 
Geddes, Dunlop Chairman in 
1974, sounding off to his 


workers. 

“Social responsibility is right. 
But it is a primary duty to society 
for a manufacturer to be profitable. 
Without adequate profits as the 
means, then the ends, however 
desirable, cannot be achieved. 


CHARITY 


That sounds very noble — but 
just think about it for a moment. 
How can a company be ‘socially 
responsible’ when in order to make 
profit it will cheerfully close a 
factory? What companies do when | 
they close a factory is to shuffle off 
responsibility to the state. A man or 
a woman on the dole is a charge on 
the state, not on Dunlops. 


PRIVATE VIRTUE 


Those noisy spokesmen for 
private enterprise are always avail- 
able to proclaim their virtue. Here 
are some more words from the good 
Sir Reay: 

“Being in the private sector, we 
hold the view that a multitude of 
individual decisions is more likely 
to give the people what they want 
than a few centralised points of 
decision. . .”’ 


A BAD JOKE 


In the year ending March 1978 
a multitude of individual decisions 
made by private enterprise on Met- 
seyside created 12,000 redundancies. 
The year that is about to end in 
March 1979 is expected to show 
redundancies of 17,000. Geddes 
must have been joking if he thought 
that those sorts of decisions were 
giving the people what they wanted. 
And with jokes like that they won’t 
be taking him on at the Empire. Not 
that it’s very likely anyway — unless 
they can match his salary of £35,000 
a year. 


Crucible to doa spot of directing. 


There, he meets up with some pretty 
unsavoury characters. In 1977 the 
board of directors of that company 
gave £2,500 to the British United 


Industrialists — an anti-nationalisation 


propaganda organisation. They also 


HE DIRECTORS OF 


SIR JAMES CAMPBELL FRASER 


Chairman and managing director of 
Dunlops Ltd. Also: Chairman of 
Scottish Television Ltd since 1975. 
Director of Morgan Crucible Co Ltd. 
Member of the National Economic 
Development Committee; Member 
of the Presidents Committee of the 
Confederation of British Industry. 
All correspondence to be addressed 
o: Silver Birches, 4 Silver Birch 
Lane, Purley, Surrey. 


PHILIP SHELBOURNE 


Director of Dunlops. Chairman and 
chief executive of Samuel Montagu 
& Co, merchant bankers. Director 
Midland Bank. 

Correspondence to: Theberton 
House, Theberton, Suffolk. 


SIR FRANK KENYON 
ROBERTS, GCMG 


Director, Dunlop Hogi, (Ltd. 
Director of Unilever. Forn er Amhas- 
ador to the USSR, 1960-62. Ambass- 
ador to West Germany, 1963-68. 

Correspondenct to: 25 Kensing- 
ton Court Gardens, London Ws. 


Man. iNats NOW Ne Bot lO DE where 
he is — you don’t get to the top of 
a multi-national on the basis of how 
nice you are to the wife and kids. 
You get there on the basis of your 
reputation for having a ferocious 
appetite for profit. 


SIR JOHN EMMS READ 


Chairman EMI Group of Companies. 
Director of: Dunlop Holdings Ltd, 
Thames Television Ltd, Capitol Ind- 
ustries-EMI Inc, EMI! Australia Ltd, 
Pathe Marconi EMI France, Toshiba/ 
EMI Japan. 

Correspondence to: 21 Roedean 
Cres., Brighton, Sussex. 


SIR ERNEST JOHN 
PARTRIDGE, KBE 


Director: British-American Tobbacco 
Co Ltd, 1963-75; Dunlop Holdings 
Ltd, Delta Metal Co Ltd; General 
Accident Fire and Life Assurance 
Corporation Ltd; Finance for 
Industry. Governor, London Grad- 
uate School of Business Studies. 

Correspondence to: Wildwood, 
Haslemere. Surrey. 


SIR HARRY WORK 
MELVILLE, KCB 


Prinicpal of Queen Mary College, 
University of London, 1967-76. 
Chairman, Advisory Council on 
Research and Development, Depart- 
ment of Trade and Industry, 1970- 
74. Director: Dunlop Holdings Ltd. 

Corresepondence to: Norwood, 
Dodds Lane, Chalfont St Giles, 
Bucks. 
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Hungarian government . Fraser is 
quite ready to swallow his political 
principles is there’s a quick easy 
buck to be made. RY 
_ See p.6 for Dunlop’s East Euro- 
pean connection. — 


ERY 


DUNLOPS 


ALAN LORD CB 


Director of Planning and Corporate 
Development, Dunlop Holdings Ltd 
since 1977. Formerly civil servant 
in the Treasury, Inland Revenue, 
and Department of Trade and 
Industry. 

Correspondence to: 22 Greystone 
Park, Sundridge, Sevenoaks, Kent. 


JEREMY FREDERICK 
LEVER QC 


Director Dunlop Holdings Ltd. 
Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford 
since 1957. 

Correspondence to: 31 Vernon 
Terrace, Brightori, Sussex. 


JOHN DENT CBE 


Director Dunlop Holdings Ltd. 
Director and Chief Engineer, 
Hawker-Siddley Dynamics Ltd, 
1963-67. President Coventry and 
District Engineering Employers 
Association, 1971 and 1972. 

Correspondence to: Hellidon 
Grange, Hellidon, Daventry, 
Northants. 


Why not drop these people a line. 
and let them know what you think 


of their attempt to close the factory? 
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ee INSIDE THE FACTORY 


THEY NEVER ASK THE WORKERS 


THE BIG firms are experts in handling the media. They all have 


public relations departments and employ experienced ex- 


journalists in them. 


These people, on an old-boy network, know exactly how to get a 


to slant it so that they’Il get favourable coverage. In this column 


some Speke workers have taken the opportunity to redress the 
balanee. These are people you can trust because they are your 


a story in the papers, on the radio and TV. And they know how 


JUNIOR DUTTON, MAIN— 
TENANCE ENGINEER 


& In the machine shop we've got 
Kendall & Gent milling machines 
that were obsolete in 1938. There’s 
a slotting machine coverted from 
belt drive and we've got lathes that 
came second-hand from Rootes with 
War Department stamps on them. 
They must date from the last war 
— if not before that. 9 


BOBBY BOYLE, MAIN- 
TENANCE ENGINEER 


We've got a machine in the stores 
that wraps sellophane round the 
Red Arrow motor bike tyres. It 
was madg in San Francisco in 
1908. It makes a din to deafen 
you. We call it the African Queen, 
In the section where the tyre 
cases are made we've got 
machines that are fifty years 
behind the times — and theyre 
so dangerous the company can’t 
keep men on them. It’s true that 
in this section we've got some 
newer machines — the NRMs — 


but these are nearly twenty years © 


behind the times. They're just 
Aunt Twacky. Just a few months 
ago some people came up from 
Fort Dunlop in Birmingham with 
a training film for our apprent- 
ices. The film was about casing | 
Pe ee OR 


PD) ay ee, We Tete Ow 


tel te ad * 


joints. That's due to the coldness — 


ei «pany 


machines — but | didn’t even 
recognise them because we've 
seen nothing like them here. 

We started to make steel rad- 
ials on licence from Michelin 
about ten years ago. They gaVe 
us moulding machines that had 
been thrown out of Fort Dunlop 
and they were clapped out. Here, 
just look at this control box — 
you can’t even close the door, 
the switch is faulty and one of 
the pressure guages is hanging 
loose. In this place it’s constantly 
a oe 


TOMMY BAXTER, 
PROCESS WORKER IN 
THE MILL 


We've had various extractors in 
the department which we don’t 
think are adequate to clear the 
fumes in the mill. In there we have 
2 lot of people with bronchial 
trouble. Then we have quite a 
number of people who've been 

in there for some time and they 
complain of fibrositis and bad 


of the place in winter time. 


Sometimes it’s been so cold we've 


had to go into the locker rooms 


_ to get body heat back. 


The atmosphere at the best of — 


times is smokey.and hazy. There 
myo rre G rT aN Paes ee Re ies Te? he —— 


is always black in the air from 
the carbon black. We expect that, 
but there have been times when 
the boxes on the mill leak so 
badly that we come out at the 
end of the shift absolutely black. 

The only time anything's done 
to the machines is when they 
break down. When we make a 
complaint they say they can’t do 
anything till the weekend because 
they can’t stop production. We 
don’t call them engineers — we 
call them break down gangs. 
That's not getting at the engin- 
eers because they've never been 
given a chance to do a proper 
maintenance job. And even then 
there’s always the problem of 
not enough parts. They just never 
order enough, so that leads to 
cannibalising. They rob Peter to 
pay Paul. | 


JIMMY COULTER, PRO- 
CESS WORKER ON 
MOTOR BIKE TYRES 


iMotor bike tyres came into 


Speke about six years ago. All 


__ the equipment brought up to us 


from a closed factory in Leicester 
was antique by the time we got 
it. We had a two-year trial period 
to see-if they would continue to 
run this product at Speke. Having 


fellow workers. 


to run with clapped-out machin- 
ery led to industrial relations 
problems. As a result we had to 
have transferred on to our sec- 
tion experienced shop stewards 
to try and sort it out. 

We also had car-tyre machinery 
converted. On these machines 
we had to have checks daily, 
morning, noon and night to see 
how they were going. The acci- 
dent rate alone would show you 
the problems we had. There’s 
things | just can’t understand 
about Dunlop’s senior manage- 
ment. They investéd money in a 
new Herbert machine costing 
£60,000. That machine was allo- 
cated to Speke, but it’s just lying 
in stock somewhere. | don’t know 
exactly how old the machinery is 
that we've got but it looks a 
thousand years old to me. 

We get a lot of accidents, but 
it’s not that the machines are 
badly guarded, it’s just that they 


are clapped out. Sometimes we 


get told by the foremen to keep 
‘the machine going to get out the 
production even though there’s 
something wrong with it. The 
result is that there are accidents. 
The machines are so bad that _ 
they have to keep maintenance 
fitters on permanent mi 

24 hours a dav. 


‘any good — they just don’t work. . 


RICHARD THOMAS, PRO- 
CESS WORKER ON 
RADIAL TRUCKS 


We have the same trouble with 


- the machinery. They never have 


the parts — and these machines 

aren’t so old, only about ten 

years or so. If anything breaks 

down while we’re working them 

another machine always gets can- 
ibalised because there’s never the 
parts. We have two machines 
that are the core of our section 

and those machines for the past 
year have been just turning out 
scrap. They have a different 
machine in Fort Dunlop which 
does a good job. We had one here 
but they took it away and we. 
‘never found out why. | just can’t 
see why they haven’t put a couple) C 
of those in here. They brought — 

out a technical drive about three A 
months ago and they started it eee 
on our section. Our machines | 7 
just couldn’t get up to the peak 
of performance and the required 
quality. 


They'll take them apart and put i 
them together again, but it’snever 
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came second-hand from Rootes with 


War Department stamps on them. 
They must date from the Jast war 
— if not before that. = 


BOBBY BOYLE, MAIN- 
TENANCE ENGINEER 


We've got a machine in the stores 
that wraps sellophane round the 


Red Arrow motor bike tyres. It 
was made in San Francisco in 
1908. It makes a din to deafen 


peen thrown OUT OF FOrt VUNIOp 
and they were clapped out. Here, 
just look at this control box — 
you can’t even close the door, 
the switch is faulty and one of 
the pressure guages is hanging 
loose. In this place it’s constantly 


asain deal 


TOMMY BAXTER, 
PROCESS WORKER IN 
THE MILL 


to tne MMaACMINGS is Wien they 
break down. When we make a 
complaint they say they can’t do 
anything till the weekend because 
they can’t stop production. We 
don’t call them engineers — we 
call them break down gangs. 
That's not getting at the engin- 
eers because they’ve never been 
given a chance to do a proper 
maintenance job. And even then 
there’s always the problem of 
not enough parts. They just never 


COMVerteU, Vil UNCS MACs 
we had to have checks daily, 
morning, noon and night to see 
how they were going. The acci- 
dent rate alone would show you 
the problems we had. There’s 
things | just can’t understand 
about Dunlop’s senior manage- 
ment. They investéd money in a 
new Herbert machine costing 
£60,000. That machine was allo- 
cated to Speke, but it’s just lying 
in stock somewhere. | don’t know 


years or so. If anything breaks 
down while we’re working them 
another machine always gets can- 
ibalised because there’s never the 
parts. We have two machines 
that are the core of our section 
and those machines for the past 
year have been just turning out 
scrap. They have a different 
machine in Fort Dunlop which 
does a good job. We had one here 
but they took it away and we 


a We've had various extractors in ‘never found out why. i just can’t 


the department which we don’t 


you. We call it the African Queen. exactly how old the machinery is 


In the section where the tyre 


order enough, so that leads to 


cases are made we've got 
machines that are fifty years 
behind the times — and theyre 


so dangerous the company tan’ 


t 


keep men on them. It’s true that 


in this section we've got some 
newer machines — the NRMs — 


but these are nearly twenty years 


behind the times. They re just 


Aunt Twacky. Just a few months 


ago some people came up from 


Fort Dunlop in Birmingham with 


a training film for our apprent- 


Charlie Parker, T&GWU 
EC member. 


ices. The film was about casing 


think are adequate to clear the 
fumes in the mill. in there we have 
a fot of people with bronchial 
trouble. Then we have quite a 
number of people who've been 
-in there for some time and they 
compiain of fibrositis and bad 
joints. That's due to the coldness 
of the place in winter time. : 
Sometimes it’s been so cold we've 
had to go into the locker rooms 


_ to get body heat back. © 


The atmosphere at the best of 
times is smokey.and hazv. There 


General Council Member. 


onvenor and T&G Stan Pemberton, President T&GWU and TUC 


cannibalising. They rob Peter to 
pay Paul. | 


JIMMY COULTER, PRO- 
CESS WORKER ON 
MOTOR BIKE TYRES 


Motor bike tyres came into 
Speke about six years ago. All 

_ the equipment brought up to us 
from a closed factory in Leicester 
was antique by the time we got 
it. We had a two-year trial period 
to see-if they would continue to 
run this product at Speke. Having 
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that we've got but it looks a 
thousand years old to me. 

We get a lot of accidents, but 
it’s not that the machines are 
badly guarded, it’s just that they 
are clapped out. Sometimes we 
get told by the foremen to keep 
‘the machine going to get out the 
production even though there’s 
something wrong with it. The 
result is that there are accidents. 
The machines are so bad that 
they have to keep maintenance 
fitters on permanent standby 
24 hours a dav. 


Arthur Todd, Engineering workers convenor 


see why they haven't put acouple = 


of those in here. They brought __ 


out a technical drive about three 
months ago and they started it 
on our section. Our machines © 
just couldn’t get up to the peak 
of performance and the required 
quality. 

They'll take them apart and put 
them together again, but it’s never 


‘any good — they just don’t work. | 


and Chairman of Dunlop Engineering Workers 
National Combine Committee. 


QUESTIONS FROM A WORKER WHO READS 


Of gold-glittering Lima did the builders live? 
Where, the evening that the Wall of China was finished 


Did the masons go? Great Rome 


Is full of triumphal arches. Who erected them? Over whom 
Did the Caesars triumph? Had Byzantium, much praised in song 
Only palaces for its inhabitants? Even in fabled Atlantis 


The night the ocean engulfed it 


Charlie Parker, T&GW 
C member. 


‘onvenor and T&G Stan Pemberton, President T&GWU and TUC 


General Council Member. 


ANCER IN THE 
YRE INDUSTRY _ 


CARBON BLACK, a basic ingredient of tyre manufacturing i is 


suspected of éontributine to lung cancer and is known to cause 


skin cancer. 


The evidence on lung cancer is 
not conclusive. On the other hand, 
the Employment Medical Advisory 
Service says that carbon black does 
cause pneumoconiosis. This is the 
killer disease well-known to our 
friends the coalminers — they call 
it the “black lung’. 


FACTORY INSPECTORS 


Jimmy Marshall, convenor at 
the Dunlop Inchinnan plant, says 
that only after their initiative was 
the Factory Inspectorate called in 
to investigate working conditions 
in the Mill. 

Says Jimmy Marshall: “‘The 
Factory Inspectors lay down what 
they regard as safe limits for the 
amount of carbon black in the air 
— their standard is a maximum of 
3.5 milligrams of carbon black per 
cubic metre. When they took 
measurements in areas where fork- 

lift truck drivers worked they 
found 19mg per cubic metre. And 
when they took readings in the 
mixing areas they found an incred- 


ible 200 mgs per cubic metre. That 
is FIFTY SEVEN times above the 
safety limit.” 

The result of that enquiry was 
that Dunlops were obliged to spend 
money on a new mixing unit and 
on ventilation. It is not surprising 
that the Gerneal and Municipal 
Workers Union report Rubber 
Industry Review, 1978, says 
bluntly: ‘“‘Carbon black is hazard- 


29 


ous . 


UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA 


After pressure from the Amer- 
ican union. the United Rubber 
Workers, University researchers 
have been investigating health haz- 
ards in the tyre industry. These are 
two of their conclusions: 


* Workers in tyre manufacturing 


had significant excesses of 
deaths from cancer of the 
stomach, prostrate, blood and 
lymph-forming tissues, including 
leukaemia, and also had an 


excess of deaths from heart dis- 
ease (especially in the extrusion 
and tread cementing areas) and 
from diabetes. The workers at 
the front end of the manufactur- 
ing process, especially in com- 
pounding and mixing, were par- 
ticularly affected. 


* Workers in the manufacture of 
tyres and rubber products had 
death rates from cancer up to 
twice that of the general 
population. Workers in the tyre 
curing departments had increased 
risk of lung cancer; and all 
workers had excess deaths from 
leukaemia. Tyre builders also 
had an excess of brain cancers. ~ 


DISCARDED 


So here at Speke and in other 
Dunlop plants people have worked 
for years in a hazardous industry. 
Says engineer Tommy Ashton: 
“They’ve used these people up and 


now they want to throw them away. 


They want to treat people like a 


_scrap dealer treats an old banger. 


Well, they’re just not on. Who the 
bloody hell do they think they are 
to treat people like that” 


Some of the leading Action Committee members 


Arthur Todd, Engineering workers convenor 
and Chairman of Dunlop Engineering Workers 
National Combine Committee. 


QUESTIONS FROM A WORKER WHO READS 
Of gold-glittering Lima did the builders live? 
Where, the evening that the Wall of China was finished 
Did the masons go? Great Rome 
Is full of triumphal arches. Who erected them? Over whom 
Did the Caesars triumph? Had Byzantium, much praised in song 
Only palaces for its inhabitants? Even in fabled Atlantis 
The night the ocean engulfed it 
The drowning still bawled for their slaves. 


The young Alexander conquered India. 

Was he alone? 

Caesar beat the Gauls. 

Did he not even have a cook with him? 

Philip of Spain wept when his armada 

Went down. Was he the only one to weep? 

Frederick the Second the Second won the Seven Years War. Who 
Else won it? 


Every Page a victory. 
Who cooked the feast for the victors? 
Every ten years a great man. 

Who paid the bill? 


So many reports. 1 
So many questions. 


Bertolt Brecht, German playwright and poet. A 
Refugee from fascism in 1934. 
Refugee from McCarthyism in 1949. 


Editor’s note: This poem is dedicated to the blonde lady in the canteen 
who said it was beautiful. 


Horseand 


A SPEKE process worker told us: 
“We had a Canadian TV crew 
filming in the factory not long 
ago. This feller said to me that 
the Germans wouldn’t use the 
machines we'd got. He said he’d 
filmed in industry all over the 
world and he’d never seen 
anything like it — not even in the 
backward countries.” 


Overheard in the Sports and Soc- 
ial Club: “Only a museum would 
take that machinery. You'd need 
to be certified to take any of that. 
You'd have to call in Charlie 
Massey, the scrap man.” 


Neither ot these gentlemen is 
telling a tall tale. We list below 


the age and value of some of the 


~ machinery. There is some 
‘machinery, fairly new, which 
doesn’t appear in our inventory. 
Despite that, we are confident 
that something like 75% of the 
tyre machinery has no book value. 


THE MACHINES 
* MOULDING MACHINES 


"Two date back to 1946, were given 
a life until 1961 and now have 
no book value. 

Two date from 1965, given a 
life till 1980. Book value £3,800. 
One dates from 1960, given a 
__ life till 1978. No book value, 


Motor bike machines dated 
1955 with a life till 1970. No 
book value. 


* CASEMAKERS 


Motor bikes — date from 1926 
with a life till 1935. Installed at 
Speke in 1971/2. No book 
value. 

13A machines date from 1957, 
life till 1967. No book value. 

Crown overlap machines — 
date from 1961, life till 1971. 
No book value. 

As one operator said of the 
motor bike machines: “‘Steptoe 
could could in with his horse and 
cart for them.” 


* THE MILL 


Six Banbury machines date from 
1945-47. Life till 1960-62. No 
book value. One machine in mill 
— the most modern — dates from 
1962, given a life till 1976: it 
has no book value. 


* QUALITY CONTROL 


The only section with reasonable 
equipment. The X-ray unit and 


ancillary machines for the RB 6 


dates from 1972-4. A life till 
1979-82. Book value £17,000. 
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The original cost of all the 


1925: this machine cost £72 and was made for car tyres. 
1979: now making the ‘jet-age’ Red Arrow tyre for motorbikes in Speke. 


THE SNOW 


DUNLOPS SPEKE buys materials and services from well in 
excess Of 2,000 local companies. If the factory were to close 
then more jobs are at risk than simply those at Speke. While 
shopkeepers are the first to suffer — and if you don’t believe us, 
just take a look at the boarded up shops in Speke’s North Parade 
— the unseen small firms come close behind 


third of its turnover is de, 2ndent on 
Dunlop. It operates in a declining 
and fiercely competitive market. 

If it cannot find other orders to 

the value of what it might lose 

from Dunlop then, says the man- 
aging director, it will have to close. 


Threatened 


For obvious reasons we cannot 
give names, but here are some of 
the reactions we’ve had: 
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EFFECT 


already had a number of other 
big clouts. Merseyside is a disaster 
area and we have no hope of any 
further expansion to make up for 
lost orders in this area. We have 
not as yet had to lay anyone off 
but the day cannot be far off. I 
saw the writing on the wall when 
-we-went into the Common Mark- 
et. 


* A painting contractdr: “We 
have two men on at Duntops but 
we’ye had to move them to 
another job. Five or so years | 
ago we had up to 30 men on at 


Overheard in the Sports and Soc- 
ial Club: “Only a museum would 
take that machinery. You'd need 
to be certified to take any of that. 
You'd have to call in Charlie 
Massey, the scrap man.” 


Neither ot these gentlemen is 
telling a tall tale. We list below 
the age and value of some of the 
machinery. There is some 
machinery, fairly new, which 
doesn’t appear in our inventory. 
Despite that, we are confident 
that something like 75% of the 
tyre machinery has no book value. 


THE MACHINES 
* MOULDING MACHINES 


Two date back to 1946, were giver 
a life until 1961 and now have 
no book value. 

Two date from 1965, given a 
life till 1980. Book value £3,800. 
One dates from 1960, given a 

life till 1978. No book value. 

Autoform machines date 

from 1961, were given a life till 
1976. No book value. 


A Garston woman last night found 
her husband hanging by a rope from 
a nail over the back kitchen door... 
He was cut down, but he was dead. 
It is stated that he had been depress- 
ed on account of being unemployed. 


Liverpool Daily Post, 28 Sept. 1932 
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A man became so depressed after a 
vain six-month search for a job that 
he killed himself in a secluded wood- 
land spot. 

The body of Mr Ronald Squtres, 
59, of Shaw Lane, Preseot was found 


MANCHESTER REGIONAL 


OFFICE 


life till 1967. No book value. 

Crown overlap machines — 
date from 1961, life till 1971. 
No book value. 

As one operator said of the 
motor bike machines: “Steptoe 
could could in with his horse and 
cart for them.” 


* THE MILL 


Six Banbury machines date from 
1945-47. Life till 1960-62. No 
book value. One machine in mill 
— the most modern — dates from 
1962, given a life till 1976: it 
has no book value. 


* QUALITY CONTROL 


The only section with reasonable 
equipment. The X-ray unit and 
ancillary machines for the RB 6 
dates from 1972-4. A life till 
1979-82. Book value £17,000. 
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The Original cost of all the 


plant in the factory was £9m 
It now has a book value of 
£1%m. 


. after he had been missing for 
twelve days. 

Home Office pathologist, Dr 
John Benstead, said when he was 
found Mr Squires had cuts to his 
throat and wrists but these were 
superficial. 

A razor blade was found near 
the body along with two empty 
cider bottles and a bottle which had 
contained tablets. It appeared that 
Mr Squires had become unconscious 
after taking the tablets and died 
from hypothermia brought on by 
exposure. i 


Liverpoal Echo, 27 Jan 1979 


1925: this machine cost £72 and was made for car tyres. 
1979: now making the ‘jet-age’ Red Arrow tyre for motorbikes in Speke. 


THE SNOWBALL 


DUNLOPS SPEKE buys materials and services from well in 
excess of 2,000 local companies. If the factory were to close 
then more jobs are at risk than simply those at Speke. While 
shopkeepers are the first to suffer — and if you don’t believe us, 
just take a look at the boarded up shops in Speke’s North Parade 
— the unseen small firms come close behind 


Threatened 


For obvious reasons we cannot 
give names, but here are some of 
the reactions we’ve had: 

*An engineering firm employing 
16 skilled workers is currently 
running at break even point. One 


JOBLESS MENCOMMIT SUIC! 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


third of its turnover is de, 2ndent on 
Dunlop. It operates in a declining 
and fiercely competitive market. 

If it cannot find other orders to 

the value of what it might lose 

from Dunlop then, says the man- 
aging director, it will have to close. 


* A company that supplies prot- 
ective clothing. The boss said: 
“It’s a big blow to us — and we’ve 
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Woolton, Netherley, Hunts Cross 


North Docks 
Kirkdale 


Norris Green, Fazakerley, Clubmoor 
West Derby, Old Swan, Dovecot 
South Docks, Liverpool 8 


Wavertree, Edge Hill 


Broadgreen, Childwall, Allerton 


Aigburth, Garston, Speke 


"VICKERS SCOTSWOOD CAMPAIGN, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE 


LETS FIGHT TOGETHER 


NATIONAL UNION OF 
MINEWORKERS 


EDLINGTON COLLIERY, 
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EFFECT 


already had a number of other 
big clouts. Merseyside is a disaster 
area and we have no hope of any 
further expansion to make up for 
lost orders in this area. We have 
not as yet had to lay anyone off 
but the day cannot be far off. I 
saw the writing on the wall when 
we went into the Common Mark- 
et. 


* A painting contractdr: ‘We 
have two men on at Dunlops but 
we’ve had to move them to 
another job. Five or so years . 
ago we had up to 30 men on at 
Speke. Altogether at the moment 
I’ve got 22 men — five years ago 
I had as many as 60.” 


* A firm supplying cleaning mat- 
erials: “We supply Dunlops with 
cleaning materials. It’s not a large 
account but I‘m faced with four 
or five similar closures and so it all 
adds up. It’s a constant struggle 
for new business in a declining 
situation. You work hard for new 
business and then at the end of 
the year you find that you’ve run 
hard to stand still. There’s a 
snowball effect — we supply Dun- 
lops and their closure effects other 
customers of ours so we end up 
losing their orders too.” 


VERPOOL DIVISIONAL. 
OFFICE 


TRANSPORT AND GENERAL 
WORKERS UNION 


TRANSPORT AND GENERAL 
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TO SAVE MERSEYSIDE AND TYNESIDE 


DONCASTER. S. YORKS 
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A Garston woman last night found 
her husband hanging by a rope from 
a nail over the back kitchen door... 
He was cut down, but he was dead. 
It is stated that he had been depress- 
ed on account of being unemployed. 


Liverpool Daily Post, 28 Sept. 1932 
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A man became so depressed after a 
vain six-month search for a job that 
he killed himself in a secluded wood- 
land spot. 

The body of Mr Ronald Squtres, 
59, of Shaw Lane, Prescot was found 


MANCHESTER REGIONAL 
OFFICE 
TRANSPORT AND GENERAL 
WORKERS UNION 
Officers and staff are with Dunlop 
workers. 
OUR STRENGTH 
YOUR STRENGTH 


TOGETHER WE WIN 
A. Farrer. Regional Secretary 


AUEW-TASS NO.7 
LIVERPOOL DISTRICT 
COUNCIL 


say 


* Control the multi-nationals, 
stop the closure of Dunlop, 
Speke. 

We call on all members and 
their families to support the 
demonstration on March 10 
10th. 


. after he had been missing for 
twelve days. 

Home Office pathologist, Dr 
John Benstead, said when he was 
found Mr Squires had cuts to his 
throat and wrists but these were 
superficial. 

A razor blade was found near 
the body along with two empty 
cider bottles and a bottle which had 
contained tablets. It appeared that 
Mr Squires had become unconscious 
after taking the tablets and died 
from hypothermia brought on by 
exposure. 


Liverpoal Echo, 27 Jan 1979 


"VICKERS SCOTSWOOD CAMPAIGN, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE 


LETS FIGHT TOGETHER 
TO SAVE MERSEYSIDE AND TYNESIDE 


-“FORDS HALEWOOD TRANSPORT AND GENERAL 


WORKERS UNION 


FROM THE MEMBERS OF 6/652 BRANCH 


The members at a recent meeting pledged their moral support and their 
readiness to give any help called for by Speke Dunlop workers in their 
justified struggle to keep their plant open and their right to earn a living 


at Speke. 


Ford members are concerned at the ever-increasing pace of the 
shut-down of Merseyside and the mounting hardship and social dectine. 
They realise that what the Dunlop workers are fighting for today they 
could be fighting for tomorrow. And so they say to Dunlop workers: 


YOU ARE NOT ALONE. YOUR FIGHT IS OUR FIGHT. 
MERSEY DOCKS SHOP STEWARDS COMMITTEE 
be 


says 


THE DOCKERS’ STRENGTH IS YOUR STRENGTH 


RESIST THE CLOSURE 


FIGHT FOR MERSEYSIDE 


>" ht eg ty Fs Vi ell 
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UNEMPLOYMENT 


Woolton, Netherley, Hunts Cross 
North Docks 

Kirkdale 

Norris Green, Fazakerley, Clubmoor 
West Derby, Old Swan, Dovecot 
South Docks, Liverpool 8 
Wavertree, Edge Hill 
Broadgreen, Childwall, Allerton 
Aigburth, Garston, Speke 


NATIONAL UNION OF 
MINEWORKERS 


EDLINGTON COLLIERY, 
DONCASTER. S. YORKS 


WE SUPPORT ALL WORKERS 
IN STRUGGLE 
FIGHT THE CLOSURE 


lan Ferguson, Secretary. 


INTERNATIONAL 
WOMENS 

DAY COMMITTEE 
Supports 


the Dunlops workers 
in your struggle against 
closure 


STANDARD-TRIUMPH 
No.2 PLANT 


| T&GWU 6/612 
UNEMPLOYED MEMBERS 


say: 
NO CLOSURE 
AT DUNLOPS 


Cleaning materials. it's not a large 


account but I‘m faced with four 
or five similar closures and so it all 
adds up. It’s a constant struggle 
for new business in a declining 


ig ituation. You work hard for new 


iness and then at the end of 
the year you find that you’ve run 
hard to stand still. There’sa 
snowball effect — we supply Dun- 
lops and their closure effects other 
customers of ours so we end up 
losing their orders too.” — 


VERPOOL DIVISIONAL 
OFFICE 
TRANSPORT AND GENERAL 
WORKERS UNION 
Officers and staff support the 
Dunlop workers in their fight. 


SAVE DUNLOPS — SAVE 
MERSEYSIDE 


R. Palmer, Secretary. 
LIVERPOOL DISTRICT 
LABOUR PARTY 


NO CLOSURE AT DUNLOPS, 
SPEKE. 


SAVE MERSEYSIDE. 
Support the demonstration, 
March 10th. 

MERSEYSIDE 
"BIG FLAME’ 
THE SOLIDARITY 


OF THE SPEKE COMMUNITY | 
AND THE MERSEY- SIDE 
WORKING CLASS WILL 
BRING VICTORY. 
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THERE’S R 


IN RUBBER 


YEARS NOW Dunlops and their partners, Pirelli, have 


INTERNATIONAL 


wo _ We 


OUBLES 


been engaging in lucrative deals with Eastern European countries. 


_ The European Rubber Journal in 
March 1978 reported: ““Dunlop- 
Pirelli’s (UK) and the USSR have 

- signed an agreement under which the 
UK firm will provide technical and 
scientific assistance for a further 
5-year period. Since 1969, Dunlop- 

Pirelli has provided 165 million do- 
lars worth of plant, machinery and 
technical assistance to the USSR and 
current negotiations involve a further 
55 millions worth.” 


ALL’S FOR THE BEST 


A Guardian article on Feb 10 this 
year accused Dunlops and othe: _ 


and Yugoslavia. Generally speaking 
Dunlops have not exported machin- 
ery — what they have sold has been 
‘know-how’ and advice on produc- 
tion engineering. One result of all 
this is that the Eastern European 

_ countries have come from nowhere 
in the space of about ten years — to 
a point now where their factories 
are much more modern and efficient 
than Dunlops UK plants. 


CHEEK 
The sheer cheek of it all is breath- 


When Internationalism 


Means Something 


WHEN FRENCH 4nd Italian dele- 
gations spoke at the Dunlop workers 
mass méeting on Feb 22nd they left 
us in no doubt of their support for 
our struggle. 

The French speaker, Michel Faye, 
convenor of the manual workers at 
the Dunlop factory in Central 
France told the Speke workers in a 
fighting speech that “We are right 
behind you in your struggle. Our 
union, the CGT, is behind you in 
international action.” 


FIGHT TOGETHER 


Michel Faye went on to say that 
on his return to his factory in France 
he would be informing }re workers 
there of the situation at Speke. He 
said: ‘‘We are confident that they 
will support you. On your day of 
action in Britain, we in France will 
be holding factory meetings, we will 
send delegations to Dunlops’ HQ and 
and we will inundate Dunlops UK 
with telegrams and telephone 
messages.” : 


‘VIVE LES TRAVAILLEURS 
DE SPEKE’ 


Faye concluded by saying that: 


“Today international action is 
essential to stop the machinations 
of the multi-nationals. We have con- 
fidence in your militancy — and we 
ask for your confidence in us in our 
solidarity. Long live the workers of 
Speke. Long live the international 
struggle.” 


THE PIRELLI CONNECTION 


Angelo Minucci, speaking on 
behalf of a delegation from the 
Italian United Chemical Workers 
Federation assured the meeting: 
“.. Of the full solidarity of all Ital- 
ian Pirelli workers in the very hard 
struggle you are waging with Dunlop 
to save your jobs and prevent a 
worsening of the impoverishment 
of Liverpool. © 


ARROGANCE 


“The Dunlop-Pirelli company”, 
said Minucci, “is amulti-national 
that bases its strength and arrogance 
in attacking the working class on 
the fact that it can shift its produc- 


THE FREN 
IT COULD HAPPEN HERE 


taking. Tommv ‘Raxter. a nrocess | 


CH CONNECTION- 


tion and interests from one country 
to another. One reason it can do 
this is because the trade unions have 
been too slow to organise internat- 


ionally. The mise 
national Dunlop-Pirelli strike of 
1972 is still the only example of an 
action at this level.” 


COMMITMENT 


““Today’’, said Angelo Minucci, 
“with your jobs threatened, you 
want to know what the Italian work- 
ers are preapred to do. We realise 
that in such moments of bitter 
struggle simple expressions of solid- 
arity are not enough. 

“On the day of your action here 
in Britain we will call meetings of 
all the Factory Councils in the Pirelli 
tyre plants to discuss the Dunlop 
problem and immediate actions in 
support of your struggle. And there 
is one other thing we can tell you 
right now — we will not allow anin- 
crease in the production programmes 
at any Italian Pirelli tyre plants to 
make up for the present losses 
while Speke workers are laid off. 

‘Long live the struggle of the 
Speke.workers. 


Rta 
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THERE’S ROUBLES 
IN RUBBER 


N YEARS NOW Dunlops and their partners, Pirelli, have 


been engaging in lucrative deals with Eastern European countries. 


The European Rubber Journal in 
March 1978 reported: ““Dunlop- 
Pirelli’s (UK) and the USSR have 
signed an agreement under which the 
UK firm will provide technical and 
scientific assistance for a further 
5-year period. Since 1969, Dunlop- 
Pirelli has provided 165 million dol- 
lars worth of plant, machinery and 
technical assistance to the USSR and 
current negotiations involve a further 
55 millions worth.” 


ALL’S FOR THE BEST 


A Guardian article on Feb [0 this 
year accused Dunlops and othe: 
British companies of playing the 
same game of undermining British 
industry for the sake of short-term 
gains. Reporter Jane McLaughlin 
said — “‘Uniess we maintain a viable 
manufacturing base ourselves soon 
we won’t even have technology to 
sell.” 


SUSPICION 


Observers of the Dunlop-Pirelli 
scene are now suspecting that the 
1971 merger between the two com 
panies was not unconnected with 
developments in Eastern Europe. At 
the time of the merger Pirelli was in 
deep trouble financially and gave 
every indication of staying that way 
for several years. That could only 
mean that Dunlop would have to 
carry Pirelli’s losses. So why the 
deal? 


OCTOPUS 


It is unlikely to be coincidence 
that since the merger Dunlop has 
sent its tentacles into Poland, 
Hungary, Romania, Czechoslovakia 


BOXING THEM OF 


and Yugoslavia. Generally speaking 
Dunlops have not exported machin- 
ery — what they have sold has been 
‘know-how’ and advice on produc- 
tion engineering. One result of all 
this is that the Eastern European 
countries have come from nowhere 
in the space of about ten years — to 
a point now where their factories 
are much more modern and efficient 
than Dunlops UK plants. 


CHEEK 


The sheer cheek of it all is breath- 
taking. Tommy Baxter, a process 
worker at Speke in the mill section, 
has told us how on one occasion a 
new machine was installed in his 
area. It was test-run for a few weeks. 
then it was dismantled and shipped 
off to Russia. . 


NO GRUDGES 


No-one at Speke holds any 
grudges against Russian workers — 
nor against any workers anywhere 
else. What they do begrudge is that 
Dunlops can feed like a parasite off 
their skill and experience. What 
makes them bitter is that their know 
ledge is stolen for profit — and then 
used to take away their jobs. Bare- 
faced robbery are much used words 
among Dunlop workers. 

“Over the years”, said Arthur 
Todd, “many Speke workers have 
gone to India, Malaysia and Rom- 
ania to help set up factories. In fact 
only a couple of months ago case- 
makers were approached to go to 
Yugoslavia for five weeks.” 


FIGHT TOGETHER 


Michel Faye went on to say that 
on his return to his factory in France 
he would be informing ke workers 
there of the situation at Speke. He 
said: ‘‘We are confident that they 
will support you. On your day of 
action in Britain, we in France will 
be holding factory meetings, we will 
send delegations to Dunlops’ HQ and 
and we will inundate Dunlops UK 
with telegrams and telephone 
messages.” : 


‘VIVE LES TRAVAILLEURS 
DE SPEKE’ 


Faye concluded by saying that: 


THE FRI 


The Guardian.reported on Feb 17th 
that in France — “The Lorraine 
steel belt was taken over by the 
trade unions yesterday, as the one- 
day strike against large redundancies 
closed factories, mines and shops, 


TRE PIRELLI CONNECTION 


Angelo Minucci, speaking on 
behalf of a delegation from the 
Italian United Chemical Workers 
Federation assured the meeting: 
““... Of the full solidarity of all Ital- 
ian Pirelli workers in the very hard 
struggle you are waging with Dunlop 
to save your jobs and prevent a 
worsening of the impoverishment 
of Liverpool. 


ARROGANCE 


“The Dunlop-Pirelli company”, 
said Minucci, “is amulti-national 
that bases its strength and arrogance 
in attacking the working class on 
the fact that it can shift its produc- 


A masked striker interrupts a television ‘broadcast at Longwy, 


with Belgium and Luxenbourg. Main 
road approaches from the French 
side were also closed. The sit-ins 
which have become routine here 
continued at the post office, the 
railway station and the emolov- 


want to know what the Italian work- 
ers are preapred to do. We realise 
that in such moments of bitter 
struggle simple expressions of solid- 
arity are not enough. 

“On the day of your action here 
in Britain we will call meetings of 
all the Factory Councils in the Pirelli 
tyre plants to discuss the Dunlop 
problem and immediate actions in 
support of your struggle. And there 
is one other thing we can tell you 
right now — we will not allow an in- 
crease in the production programmes 
at any Italian Pirelli tyre plants to 
make up for the present losses 
while Speke workers are laid off. 

“Long live the struggle of the 
Speke. workers. 


FRENCH CONNECTION- 
IT COULD HAPPEN HERE 


“Strikers blocked the main Paris- 
Brussels motorway while other work- 
ers occupied railway stations in four 
towns and staged a sit-in on the 
tracks, severely disrupting rail traf- 
fic 


manufacturing base ourselves soon 
we won't even have technology to 
sell.” 


SUSPICION 


Observers of the Dunlop-Pirelli 
scene are now suspecting that the — 
1971 merger between the two com 

panies was not unconnected with 

\ developments in Eastern Europe. At 

the time of the merger Pirelli was in 
deep trouble financially and gave 
every indication of staying that way 
for several years. That could only 
mean that Dunlop would have to 
carry Pirelli’s losses. So why the 


off to Russia. 


a 
NO GRUDG ES 


No-one at Speke holds any 
_ grudges against Russian workers — 

nor against any workers anywhere 
else. What they do begrudge is that 
Dunlops can feed like a parasite off 
their skill and experience. What 
makes them bitter is that their know- 
ledge is stolen for profit — and then 
used to take away their jobs. Bare- 
faced robbery are much used words 
among Dunlop workers. 

“Over the years’, said Arthur 


deal? — Todd, “many Speke workers have 
K a gone to India, Malaysia and Rom- 
ie 0c OPUS ania to help set up factories. In fact 


only a couple of months ago case- 
makers were approached to go to 
Yugoslavia for five weeks.” 


It is unlikely to be coincidence 
that since the merger Dunlop has 
sent its tentacles into Poland, 
Hungary, Romania, Czechoslovakia 


BOXING THEM OF 
ITALIAN STYLE 


DELEGATES from the British Dunlop factories at the international meetin 
of Dunlop-Pirelli at the Walton Sports and Social Club on Feb 21st were 
scratching their heads with amazement when they heard how the Italian 
union runs things. Arthur Todd, chairman of the Dunlop UK Combine 
Committee of Engineering workers in tyres, said: “They make us in Britain 
look prehistoric.” There was not a single British voice disagreeing with that 
sentiment. 


HOW THEY DO IT 


It is a plain fact that if the British 
unions had agreements like those in 
Pieelli in Italy then the attempted 
closure of Speke could not even have 
been put on the agenda by the com- 


/ 


ment in Britain then Speke, far from 
being run down over the last 24 
years, would have seen a steady 
expansion, 


BETTER AND BETTER 
And that's not all they‘ve got. 


The Guardian.reported on Feb 17th 
that in France — “The Lorraine 
steel belt was taken over by the 
trade unions yesterday, as the one- 
day strike against large redundancies 
closed factories, mines and shops, 
and blocked roads and railways. Yes- 
terday’s protest was supported by 
the population. In Longwy, a com- 
mando of the CGT, France’s biggest 
union, “borrowed’ an eight-ton steel 
smelting tower from a factory, haul- 


ed it into town on a lorry, and placed 


it in the main square, daubed with 
the slogan ‘Longwy will win 
through’.” 


“‘Roadbiocks sealed off all 13 
local border posts linking France 


A masked striker interrupts a television “hroadcast at Longwy, 


with Belgium and Luxenbourg. Main 
road approaches from the French 
side were also closed. The sit-ins 
which have become routine here 
continued at the post office, the 
railway station and the employ- 
ment exchange. Lorries parked on 
the pavement outside supermarkets 
and banks, and other shopkeepers 
took the hint and closed.” 


DARING ACTION 


On Feb 23rd The Guardian again: 
“Steel workers, protesting about 
French Government plans to lay off 
some 20,000 workers in the indus- 
try, yesterday blocked roads and 
railway lines in Northern France. 


ASSOCIATION OF SCIENTIFIC TECHNICAL AND MANAGERIAL 


STAFFS 


NO. 14 DIVISIONAL COUNCIL 


pany. The Italian union has an agree- 
_ ment with the company that the 


workforce will not fall below 32,000. 


Even more impressive than that is an 
agreement that obliges Pirelli to set 
up new factories in the depressed 
areas of Southern Italy. In five years 
the percentage of Pirelli workers in 
the South has increased from 20 to 
46%. If we had that sort of agree- 


The union also has an agreement 
whereby they are directly involved 
in planning the company’s future 
development with respect to the 
deployment of investment and tbe 
application of new technologies and 
new products. When we’ve won the 
batttle against closure at Speke we 
must lose no time in following the 
lead of our Italian friends. 


SAYS: 


* Control imports of tyres 


* Dunlop and Government — Invest in Speke. 


Divisional Council Chairman: J. Mitchell 


Divisional Council Sec. C. Molloy. 


“Strikers blocked the main Paris- 
Brussels motorway while other work- 
ers occupied railway stations in four 
towns and staged a sit-in on the 
tracks, severely disrupting rail traf- 
fic. 

“On Wednesday night, a comman- 
do squad of 50 steel workers storm- 
ed a television relay station in Long- 
wy, Eastern France, and forced 
technicians to stop braodcasting. 
The strikers took 19 journalists at 
the station hostage but released 
them and left the building peace- 
fully later.” 


MERSEYSIDE 


ee 


ROAD HAULAGE WORKERS 


T&GWU BRANCH 6/541 


SUPPORT DUNLOPS 
AND 


SAVE MERSEYSIDE 


~~. 


TURNING 
SPEKEINTOA 
WAREHOUSE 


WHEN THE SPEKE estate was first laid out back in the 1930s Liverpool 
City Council had fine ambitions. The Council aimed at a new self-contained ™ 


industrial community. 

High-quality housing of different 
types to suit different pockets, shop- 
ping and recreational facilities — 
and plenty of open space. Round 
the edge of the estate a carriage-way 
to serve the new factories. The road 
to segregate the factories from the 
houses and to keep each within 
walking distance of the other. 


THE WINDS OF SPEKE 


The idea was a good one. It 
would relieve the appalling 
overcrowding and horrific housing 
conditions of Liverpool’s dockland. 
It would create néw jobs to bring 
down the level of unemployment. 
Unfortunately for the people who 
went to inhabit those bleak and 
desolate fields where the wind, 
when it blows from the East, cuts 
like a knife, the Council could con- 
trol the housing but not the factor- 
ies. 


BETTER THAN THE DOLE 


The Council could provide the 


land, the roads, gas, water, electric- 
ity and drainage. But the Council 
was not in the business of industry 
and commerce. During the 1930s 
and again after 1949, the govern- 
ment offered grants and subsidies. 
By the 1960s most of the empty 
fields had filled up with factories. 
Life was not joyful in any of them. 
But a job was a job and it-was better 
than being on the dole or the NAB. 


A DREAM TURNED SOUR 


Fewer and fewer firms seem to 
make anything at Speke. They have 
had their profits. They have had 
their grants and subsidies. And 
have lined their pockets and have 
taken themselves off elsewhere. The 
only new takers are those looking 
for storage space. Now the people 
who live in that once great hope of 
better things to come are saying 
that Speke is being turned into one 
giant warehouse. 
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LOCAL ROUND-UP 


What's the chances for kids in tomorrow's Speke? 


Is there any future for 


DUNLOP MANAGEMENT are a tight-lipped lot. But every now 
and again something gets leaked. A senior manager who wishes to 
remain anonymous has revealed the news that there is no 
future for the 270 people employed at Speke’s golf ball plant 


International Sports? 


ding their workers at the No.1 
plant that there were no plans for 
closure, left the No.2 plant to fight 
on their own. 


sind Well, we've got news for Dunlop ey 


and plenty of open space. Round 
the edge of the estate a carriage-way 
to serve the new factories. The road 
to segregate the factories from the 
houses and to keep each within 
walking distance of the other. 


THE WINDS OF SPEKE 


The idea was a good one. It 
would relieve the appalling 


~ overcrowding and horrific housing 


coriditions of Liverpool’s dockland. 
It would create néw jobs to bring 
down the level of unemployment. 
Unfortunately for the people who _ 
went to inhabit those bleak and 
desolate fields where the wind, _ 
when it blows from the East, cuts 
like a knife, the Council could con- 
trol the housing but not the factor- 
ies. 


BETTER THAN THE DOLE 
The Council could provide the 


and commer®rce. VUTITIE the 179US 
and again after 1949, the govern- 
ment offered grants and subsidies. 
By the 1960s most of the empty 
fields had filled up with factories. 
Life was not joyful in any of them. 
But a job was a job and it-was better 
than being on the dole or the NAB. 


A DREAM TURNED SOUR 


Fewer and fewer firms seem to 
make anything at Speke. They have 
had their profits. They have had 
their grants and subsidies. And 
have lined their pockets and have 
taken themselves off elsewhere. The 
only new takers are those looking 
for storage space. Now the people 
who live in that once great hope of 
better things to come are saying 
that Speke is being turned into one 
giant warehouse. 


Murderous crew 


THERE ARE brigands, pirates and plunderers at work on 
Merseyside. And it’s not Erroll Flynn playing all the leading 
parts. It’s GEC, Plesseys. Western Ship Repairers, British Leyland 
Leyland, Unilever,-Courtaulds, and Pilkingtons to name but a 


few of the big ones. 
MORE JOBS 


Dunlops came as benefactors in 
1945 when they took over the air- 
craft factory at Speke. Coming to 
an area that had known high 
unemployment in the 1930s — and 
expected to know it again in the 
1940s and 50s — could be passed 
off as an act of charity. Liverpool 
City Council had to decide whether 
Dunlops or the aircraft manu factur- 
ers, De Havillands, were to take 
over the factory. They plumped for 
Dunlops because they promised to 
employ more people. De Havillands, 
now part of the British Aircraft 
Corporation, went to Broughton 
near Chester instead. At the 
moment they’re taking men on at 


Eddie Loyden 


Broughton! 


A SICK JOKE 


After 34 years at 
Speke that has to be a sick joke. In 
1952 Dunlops had 7,000 workers — 
by the end of 1978 the workforce 
was down to a quarter that size. 
The first big sacking was in 1953. 
when more than 1,500 went. The 
same number went again in 1957. 
Between 1958 and 1960 down the 
road went another 1,000. Between 
1966 and 1972 there was a further 
loss of 1,000 workers. In Dunlops 


34 years at Speke, 27 of them have 
been a steady rundown. The same 


story could be told of many another 


firm on Merseyside. But that’s a 
tale that must be told elsewhere. 


in action again 


What’s the chances for kids in tomorrow's Speke? 


Is there any future for 
International Sports? 


DUNLOP MANAGEMENT are a tight-lipped lot. But every now 


and again something gets leaked. A senior manager who wishes to 


remain anonymous has revealed the news that there is no 
future for the 270 people employed at Speke’s golf ball plant 


RUMOURS 


Our manager has let it be known 
that the Managing Director of ISC 
wanted the announcement of the 
closure of the Speke factory to co- 
incide with the announcement of 
the closure of the tyre factory. He 
was told that it would be ‘politically 
desirable’ to hold back for a while. 
The statements issued by the Speke 
ISC management which suggest that 


the plant will stay open are not to 
be taken seriously. 

A careful reading of that man- 
agement’s statement with regard to 
a new boiler house reveals no firm 
commitment whatsoever. 


THE BRITISH LEYLAND 
GAME { 


Dunlop directors are trying to 
pull the same trick that Leyland got 


away with at Speke; it’s called 
divide and rule. Leyland’s, by kid- 


HE WHO PAYS 


THE PIPER 


When a factory closes the City 
Council loses rates. The Council 
then has to decide whether to make 
up the loss by increasing the rates — 


_ or by cutting the services. 


DUNLOPS RATES BiLL 


Dunlops pay £245,000 a year in 
rates. And here are a few examples 
of the different things that money 
buys: 


NURSERY Schools cost £264 a 
year. 


SCHOOL milk costs £204,000 a 


BOOKS for branch libraries cost 
£230,000 


AUSTIN RAWLINSON baths, 
Speke cost £173,000. 


DAY CARE centres for the elderly 
cost £145,000 


WELFARE MEALS service costs 
£390,000. 


These are services that everyone 
benefits from at some time in their 
life. Who is going to make up the 
loss if Dunlops closes? 


ding their workers at the No.1 
plant that there were no plans for 
closure, left the No.2 plant to fight 
on their own. 
Well, we've got news for Dunlop 
— you can fool some of the workers 
some of the time, but you can’t 
footall of us all the time. 


GRATEFUL 


We are grateful to this senior- 
manager-with-a-conscience for 
passing on this information. But we 
wish him to know that ISC Speke 


- does have a future. It, along with 


Belting, United Reclaim and Tyres 
is going to stay open. 


STUDENTS 
RALLY ROUND 


Students at Liverpool Univer- 
ity are organising a “Support 
Dunlops Campaign’. Ph.d 
student Tony Wailey, 34, an 
ex-merchant seaman told us 
that as a beginning they intend 
circulating leaflets and having 
a meeting with Stan Pember- 
ton as speaker. 

Other students involved in 
the campaign are Les Moore, 
53, ex-AUEW Fords Halewood 
Convenor; Ralph Peacock, 36, 
ex-KME, Kirkby shop steward; 
Johnny Rand, 38, ex-AUEW 
shop steward at Dista Products; 


—_-- 


_— 


THERE ARE brigands, pirates and plunderers at work on 
Merseyside. And it’s not Erroll Flynn playing all the leading 
parts. It’s GEC, Plesseys. Western Ship Repairers, British Leyland 
Leyland, Unilever,-Courtaulds, and Pilkingtons to name but a 


few of the big ones. 
MORE JOBS 


Dunlops came as benefactors in 
1945 when they took over the air- 
craft factory at Speke. Coming to 
an area that had known high 
unemployment in the 1930s — and 
expected to know it again in the 
1940s and 50s — could be passed 
off as an act of charity. Liverpool 
City Council had to decide whether 
Dunlops or the aircraft manufactur- 
ers, De Havillands, were to take 
over the factory. They plumped for 
Dunlops because they promised to 
employ more people. De Havillands, 
now part of the British Aircraft 
Corporation, went to Broughton 
near Chester instead. At the 
moment they’re taking men on at 


Eddie Loyden 


GARSTON MP Eddie Loyden, one 
of the very few people ever to have 
entered Parliament with honest in- 
tentions, has been at it again. Along 
with Walton MP Eric Heffer and 
other left-Lalaour people in the 
House of Commons, he has tabled 
the following motion: 

“That this House calls upon Her 
Majesty’s Government to ensure 
that any financial assistance to the 
Dunlop Company is conditional 
upon the company keeping the 
Speke and Inchinnan plants open 
and in full production, the National 
Enterprise Board taking a major 
shareholding in the company and 
the conclusion of a planning agree- 
ment to include the re-equippin g 
of the Dunlop Speke plant; and 
further calls for the control of im- 
ports of tyres into the United King 
dom.” : 


KEEP AT IT EDDIE! 


Broughton! 


A SICK JOKE 


After 34 years at 
Speke that has to be a sick joke. In 
1952 Dunlops had 7,000 workers — 
by the end of 1978 the workforce 
was down to a quarter that size. 
The first big sacking was in 1953. 
when more than 1,500 went. The 
same number went again in 1957. 
Between 1958 and 1960 down the 
road went another 1,000. Between 
1966 and 1972 there was a further 
loss of 1,000 workers. In Dunlops 


34 years at Speke, 27 of them have 
been a steady rundown. The same 
story could be told of many another 
firm on Merseyside. But that’s a 
tale that must be told elsewhere. 


In action again 


Eddie Loyden 


~ wanted the announcement of the 


closure of the Speke factory to co- 


- incide with the announcement of 


the closure of the tyre factory. He 
was told that it would be ‘politically 
desirable’ to hold back for a while. 
The statements issued by the Speke 
ISC management which suggest that 


a new boiler house reveals no firm 


commitment whatsoever. — 


THE BRITISH LEYLAND 


We 
GAME be wish him to know that ISC Speke 


Dunlop directors are trying to 
pull the same trick that Leyland got 
away with at Speke; it’s called | 
divide and rule. Leyland’s, by kid- 


HE WHO PAYS 


THE PIPER 


When a factory closes the City 
Council loses rates. The Council 
then has to decide whether to make 
up the loss by increasing the rates — 
or by cutting the services. 


DUNLOPS RATES BILL 


Dunlops pay £245,000 a year in 
rates. And here are a few examples 
of the different things that money 
buys: 


NURSERY Schools cost £264 a 
year. 


SCHOOL milk costs £204,000 a 
year. 


BIRDS EYE KIRKBY 


Transport and General Workers 
Union 


WE ARE WITH YOU 


SAVE DUNLOPS, SAVE SPEKE, 
SAVE MERSEYSIDE 


| SOLIDARITY AND COMPLETE 


SUPPORT 


BARRY WILLIAMS 


BOILERMAKERS 
OFFICIAL 


BOOKS for branch libraries cost 
£230,000 


AUSTIN RAWLINSON baths, 
Speke cost £173,000. 


DAY CARE centres for the elderly 
cost £145,000 


WELFARE MEALS service costs 
£390,000. 


These are services that everyone 
benefits from at some time in their 
life. Who is going to make up the 
loss if Dunlops closes? 


ACTS BRANCH 6/567 
DOCKS STAFF 


says 


FIGHT THE CLOSURE 
FIGHT FOR MERSEYSIDE. 


JEFFERSON-SMURFIT 
ST HELENS 


SOGAT CHAPEL 


* WITH SOLIDARITY 
* WITH SUPPORT 
* VICTORY 


__ shop steward at Speke Airport. 


GRATCFUL 
We are grateful to this senior- 


manager-with-a-conscience for 
passing on this information. But we 


es have a future. It, along with 
Belting, United Reclaim and Tyres 
is going to stay open. 


STUDENTS 
RALLY ROUND 


Students at Liverpool Univer- 
ity are organising a ‘Support 
Dunlops Campaign’. Ph.d | 
student Tony Wailey, 34, an — 
ex-merchant seaman told us 
that as a beginning they intend 
circulating leaflets and having 
a meeting with Stan Pember- 
ton as speaker. 

Other students involved in 
the campaign are Les Moore, 
53, ex-AUEW Fords Halewood 
Convenor; Ralph Peacock, 36, 
ex-KME, Kirkby shop steward; 
Johnny Rand, 38, ex-AUEW 
shop steward at Dista Products; 
Martin Carey, 28, ex-ACTS 


T&GWU BUILDING WORKERS 
BRANCH 6/527 


say 
BUILDING WORKERS ARE 
WITH YOU 


FIGHT AND FIGHT AGAIN 
NO MORE DOLE 


FOR MERSEYSIDE 


~LIVERPOOL AREA 


COMMUNIST PARTY 


supports Dunlops workers. 
No closure at Speke. 
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FINAN 


Action by unemployed 
in forming community pickets 
at Dunlops, Speke, has grabbed 
the headlines in recent weeks. 


AN EXTREMELY important news 
item for Dunlop workers got buried 
in the pages of the Financial Times 
on April 15th 1978. James Barthol- 
omew reported: “Dunlop Internat- 
ional, owned 60% by Dunlop Hold- 
ings of the UK and 40% by Pirelli, is 
moving its base from England to 
Zurich. 

“'The company holds Dunlops 
investments in the US, South Africa, 
Nigeria and elsewhere overseas. Mr 
Ken Gardener, Dunlops finance dir- 
ector, said yesterday that the main 
advantage would be ‘financial flex- 
ibility.” The move would enable 
overseas investments to be made 
with oreater freedam than if the 


UNIONIST 


Bee PICKET 
_CINE, 


This new development shows 
the rapidly growing resolve of 
Merseyside workers and their 
families to stop any more fact- 


mission tor the move from the Bank 
of England, the Inland Revenue and 
the Swiss authorities was a ‘consid- 
erable coup’. 


WHAT'S IN IT? 


“* ‘Financial flexibility’ are the 
key words. The British Govern- 
ment, through the Bank of England 
places restrictions on overseas invest- 
ments by British companies. Rough- 
ly what happens is that if you want’ 
to invest abroad you have to pay for 
the privilege. If for example you 
wanted to invest say 100 dollars in 
the USA, then the Bank of England 
would charge you up to 45 dollars. 


Md A ee rw. Oe ee eee eee ee 


i 


ory closures. The call has gone 
round the estates for people, 
no matter who they are, to join 
the chorus of protest. Said one 


IALFIDDLES 


has virtually no controls — so there 
are enormous advantages for com- 
panies based in that country. 


OMINOUS 


Dunlop workers should regard this 
move as ominous. It could well be 

that Dunlop has a long term aim of 
running down its operations in the 
UK. 


THE COUP 


How did they get away with it? 
That's an interesting question that 
we'll be asking Eddie Loyden to pur- 
sue. There are a few clues. One 
of the recently retired directors was 


picket This is not just a fight 
for jobs, it’s a fight for 
everyone’s future.” 


DEEP LAID 
PLOT ? 


EDDIE LOYDEN, Garston’s 
MP has told us that in his view 
there has been a “‘carefully 
orchestrated plan to demoralise 
the Dunlops Speke workpeople. 
It is my view that plans have 
been in operation for some 
time with the intention of a 
closure. Cunning is too mild a 
word to describe what these 
multi-nationals get up to.”’ 


EVIDENCE 


We have come up with several! 
snippets of information that support 
-~ — ie |» 
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WED COUT EERE UIT PeErRsree ky PP IUN LS 
at Dunlops, Speke, has grabbed 
the headlines in recent weeks. 


FINAN 


AN EXTREMELY important news 
item for Dunlop workers got buried 
in the pages of the Financial Times 
on April 15th 1978. James Barthol- 
omew reported: “Dunlop Internat- 
ional, owned 60% by Dunlop Hold- 
ings of the UK and 40% by Pirelli, is 
moving its base from England to 
Zurich. 

“'The company holds Dunlops 
investments in the US, South Africa, 
Nigeria and elsewhere overseas. Mr 
Ken Gardener, Dunlops finance dir- 
ector, said yesterday that the main 
advantage would be ‘financial flex- 
ibility.’ The move would enable 
overseas investments to be made 
with greater freedom than if the 
company stayed in England. Mr 
Gardener emphasised that a large 


proportion of the company’s earnings 


would still be remitted to the UK. 
Nevertheless, he said, obtaining per- 


MIO PQVIMary YiVyvinty 'Covive ve 
Merseyside workers and their 
families to stop any more fact- 


mission tor the move from the Bank 
of England, the Inland Revenue and 
the Swiss authorities was a ‘consid- 
erable coup’. 


WHAT'S IN IT? 


“ ‘Financial flexibility’ are the 
key words. The British Govern- 
ment, through the Bank of England 
places restrictions on overseas invest- 
ments by British companies. Rough- 
ly what happens is that if you want 
to invest abroad you have to pay for 
the privilege. If for example you 
wanted to invest say 100 dollars in 
the USA, then the Bank of England 
would charge you up to 45 dollars. 
So for every 100 dollars you have to 
pay an extra 45 dollars. The inten- 
tion is obvious — the Bank of Eng- 
land tries to deter foreign investment 
by making it expensive. 

The Swiss government, however, 


There are a lot of subversive stories going around Dunlops about 
how they develop products here, and then move the production 


of them to countries where safety doesn’t matter and labour is 


cheap. 


Naturally we don’t believe any of this scandalous gossip — 
we just felt you wouldn’t want to miss out on the fun. 


* Dunlop had to pay a quarter of 
a million pounds last year as a 
result of safety regulations con- 
cerning the use of asbestos in floor 
coyerings. It’s been said that pro- 
duction of these coverings is being 
moved to South Africa. 


Apparently it’s OK to get asbest- 
osis if you’ve got a black skin. 


* We hear of printing blankets 
being developed in Skelmersdale 
and then copied in a technology 
deal by the Russians. 


* New footwear developed in 


TOUMG THe Cstates tOr peopie, 
no matter who they are, to join 
the chorus of protest. Said one 


has virtually no controls — so there 
are enormous advantages for com- 
panies based in that country. 


OMINOUS 


Dunlop workers should regard this 
move as ominous. It could well be 

that Dunlop has a long term aim of 
running down its operations in the 

UK. 


THE COUP 


How did they get away with it? 
That's an interesting question that 


we'll be asking Eddie Loyden to pur- 


sue. There are a few clues. One 

of the recently retired directors was 
a Governor of the Bank of England. 
And another director, Alan Lord, is 
an ex-top civil servant in the Treas- 
ury and the Inland Revenue. It ob- 
viously pays to have directors with 
the right connections. 


SUBVERSIVE GOSSIP 


the UK and then manufactured 
in Taiwan. 


* Deals being done to establish 
rubber-to-metal bonding in Kor- 
ea and Taiwan. 


* Deals being done to establish 
rubber-to-metal bonding in 
Korea and Malaysia. 


* New cushion flooring plants 
being set up and closed down in 
two years once the technology 
had been established — and then 
factories suddenly re-appearing 

in that bastion of ‘freedom’ South 
Africa. 


TOF JOUDS, (Uo @ TIQhit for 
everyone’s future.”” 


IALFIDDLES Pur? 


EDDIE LOYDEN, Garston’s 
MP has told us that in his view 
there has been a “carefully 
orchestrated plan to demoralise 
the Dunlops Speke workpeople. 
It is my view that plans have 
been in operation for some 
time with the intention of a 
closure. Cunning is too mild a 
word to describe what these 
multi-nationals get up to.”’ 


EVIDENCE 


We have come up with several 
snippets of information that support 
Eddie’s claim. In May last year Alan 
Hepburn was brought into. Speke as 
a new personnel administrator. He 
has made no attempt to-sell his 
house in South Wales and even kept 
up his golf fixtures down there. He 
is Known to have said that he had 
no intention of leaving the area. 
Smooth-smiling Alan is a lawyer by 
training. It’s hard not.to suspect that 
a decision to close Speke was made 
last Spring and that affable Alan was 
brought in to effect a smooth clos- 
ure. 

There’s definitely something in 
this story because on eof Dunlop’s 
sub-contractors for painting had a 
£13,000 contract cancelled not 
long before Alan arrived at Speke. 
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» } hey preach social respon- 
lity — and never practice 


La 


beiey tell us'one day that we 
are Wanted — and the next, 
iat we are not. 


® WHY THE HELL DO WE 
PUT UP. WITH IT? 
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There are a lot of subversive stories going around Dunlops about 
how they develop products here, and then move the production 


‘of them to countries where safety doesn’t matter and labour is 


cheap. 


Naturally we don’t believe any of this scandalous gossip — 
we just felt you wouldn’t want to miss out on the fun. 


* Dunlop had to pay a quarter of 
a million pounds last year as a 
result of safety regulations con- 


cerning the use of asbestos in floor 


coyerings. It’s been said that pro- 


duction of these coverings is being 


moved to South Africa. 


Apparently it’s OK to get asbest- 
osis if you’ve got a black skin. © 
* We hear of printing blankets 
being developed in Skelmersdale 
and then copied in a technology 
deal by the Russians. 


* New footwear developed in 


The Swiss government, however, _ the right connections. 
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